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THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Bt Henry C. Ltotn. 

The Festival at Worcester which, without the 
production of any novelty, has this year achieved a 
financial success almost unprecedented in the history 
of these time-honoured gatherings, affords ample 
proof that the standard sacred works, unsupported 
by any special additional attraction, are still sufficient 
to draw an audience filling every nook of a cathedral 
from which the music can be heard for four succes- 
sive days in the week, and to provide a Charity with 
upwards of a thousand pounds, collected, without 
solicitation, chiefly from those who have already 
covered the expenses of the Festival by the purchase 
of tickets. The triumph achieved at Norwich, 
therefore, however much it may have been aided by 
the loyal demonstrations exhibited on the occasion, 
has a real interest to those who love to record the 
growth of a sound musical taste in this country ; for if 
Handel, Haydn, and other great composers can com- 
mand so many eager listeners by the intrinsic merits of 
their works alone, it may be at once seen what pro- 
portion of the success is due on the present occasion 
to the presence of royalty, the illumination of the 
city, and the opening of a drill-shed by the Prince 
of Wales. Apart from all these adventitious aids, 
Norwich has always held a name for the perform- 
ance of the highest class musical compositions of 
which it has a right to be proud ; and we most 
unhesitatingly affirm that, in a purely artistic point 
of view, the Festival of the present year has fully 
sustained, if not increased, the reputation it has so 
meritoriously attained. 

The religious scruples which invariably cause a 
division of feeling at the Annual Festival of the 
Three Choirs have no existence at Norwich. Here 
it has long been decided that the Cathedral is not to 
be desecrated by the performance of Oratorios ; and 
St. Andrew's Hall opens its hospitable doors to 
receive the works which in the sacred building are 
refused admission. It may perhaps, however, be 
worthy of consideration whether something should 
not be said on behalf of these compositions them- 
selves, which, if too secular for a cathedral, may yet 
be too sacred for a ball-room. Religion is shocked 
at the performance of an Oratorio in a building 
which is the next day devoted to a Church Service ; 
but listens complacently to it in a room which a few 
hours afterwards is given over to polkas, quadrilles, 
and waltzes. A rigid advocate for the sanctity of a 
religious edifice may protest against an Oratorio in 
a cathedral ; but a re-action in support of the 
sanctity of an Oratorio may occur where in the same 
room you can sit through the Messiah in the morn- 
ing, and dance through a quadrille in the evening. 

Were it our province to chronicle the rejoicings at 
Norwich on the occasion of the Royal visit, we could 
fill pages descriptive of the appearance of the city 
on Wednesday. Truth, however, compels us to state 
that, much as the presence of the heir apparent may 
have contributed to commerce, it had a blighting 
effect upon art. The Festival, in fact, was secondary 
to the illuminations ; and on the grand day of the 



Prince's visit every body went to see and not to hear. 
Never was there such an instance of the performance 
of an Oratorio under difficulties. The Mayor and 
officials of Norwich paid about as much respect to 
the music as if it were merely a part and parcel of 
the show, instead of a sacred Festival, to which a 
number of distinguished personages had been in- 
vited. Mr. Costa was awkwardly placed between 
loyalty and art ; and conducted his Naaman with a 
deferential feeling of reverence for his royal guests 
which should at least have subdued them into atten- 
tion. It would scarcely be believed that a full band 
was allowed to play outside the Hall, on the approach 
of the Prince, during the performance of the 
Oratorio — that the shouts of the crowd completely 
drowned the chorus — that the conductor was obliged 
to stop the performance until the Royal visitors had 
taken their places — and that the work was then pro- 
ceeded with to the accompaniment of a struggle for 
seats which effectually distracted the attention of 
the few mistaken individuals who had. come to listen. 
Norwich, however, had done its duty — nobly and 
liberally — and all who .had the conduct of the 
arrangements may fairly congratulate themselves on 
the fact that if art and artists were aggrieved, the 
Prince and Princess were satisfied. 

The Festival opened on Monday evening, the 29th 
October, with Handel's Oratorio, Israel in Egypt, 
when St. Andrew's Hall was crowded in every part. 
This Oratorio is now so generally known to all 
Handel lovers that it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the colossal grandeur of its choruses, or to draw 
attention to the sublimity of style which characterizes 
a work upon which the composer seems to have con- 
centrated the whole force of his gigantic intellect. 
An additional interest was, however, thrown around 
the performance on this occasion in consequence of 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren having added modem wind 
instrument parts to Handel's score ; which were this 
evening performed, we believe, for the first time. As 
Mr. Macfarren has thus courted criticism, we are 
especially anxious that the outcry which is certain 
to be raised on the occasion shall not drown that 
common sense judgment on the matter which he has 
a right to expect from his position in the world of 
art. In the first place then we extract his preface, 
in which he states his reason for undertaking the 
work : — 

The task of adding parts for modern instruments to the score of 
Israel in Egypt was refused by Mendelssohn, when I, as Secretary 
of the Handel Society, in 1843, had the duty of proposing it to this 
great musician. He did so on the ground that, with such an organ 
part as the composer is well known to have played at all public 
performances of his works, the effect Handel designed would be 
complete without the aid of any additional instruments. As, how- 
ever, the composer never wrote more than vague indications of such 
a part — leaving it always for his own improvisation — Mendelssohn 
consented to put on paper what himself might have played, had he 
been engaged to accompany the Oratorio upon the organ. It may 
therefore seem temerity now to have undertaken to supply parts 
for extra instruments ; but there arise occasions for the perform- 
ance of this masterpiece, when there may be no organ, and it is for 
these occasions that the present instrumentation has been written, 
in order to fill up the blank left by the absence of the organ part of 
Handel. In those pieces where the effect of the printed score 
seems to me satisfactorynothinghas been added. In the recitatives, 
as an alternative for the modern practice — quite peculiar to this 
country — of accompanying the voice with chords in arpeggio upon 
the violoncello, the harmony has been assigned to the whole of the 
string instruments, making thus, I think, a nearer approach to the 
effect Handel intended than does that which is usually substituted 
for it. The parts for the string instruments have been altered in 
no other case save only one, "The Lord is a man of war." In a 
passage of frequent occurrence throughout this duet, the original 
notation differs from the tradition of the manner of performance ; 
and this is owing to the sign of the dotted rest not having been in 
use in Handel's time, and it having been therefore understood that 
in the present passage, and in many that are analogous in the 
music of the period, the unaccented initial note was to be played 
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Bhort, as if a dotted rest preceded it. The tradition of the original 
manner of performing Handel's music is dying out, and it must 
therefore be desirable to take advantage of modern improvements 
in notation to perpetuate his meaning, which is accordingly done 
here upon the authority of many of the oldest orchestra players 
and other experienced musicians who have received the tradition 
direct from the time of the author. The parts for the trumpets 
have been frequently changed, on account of their practical 
difficulty, where the addition of other instruments would com- 
pensate for such alterations. The parts for the oboes have also 
sometimes been altered, in order the better to balance them against 
those for the added flutes and clarinets ; as, too, have occasionally 
been those for the bassoons, where the insertion of a part for a 
fuller-toned wood wind instrument rendered the bassoons available 
in their tenor register. The marks of expression— most sparing 
and often apparently capricious in Handel's MS. — have been some- 
what amplified, so as to make them uniform in all the instruments, 
and to bring out those points of relief which are obvious to a 
reader of the score, but unapparent in any separate part. 
August, 1888. G. A. M. 

Now we know that Mozart has composed additional 
accompaniments to the Messiah, to Acts and Galatea. 
and to Alexander's Feast ; and so thoroughly in 
accordance with the spirit of Handel are these that 
they are usually given whenever these works are 
performed ; but are the compositions untouched by 
the genius of Mozart ever played in their original 
integrity ? Where do we hear the instrumentation as 
Handel wrote it at any of our musical performances? 
Do we not know that conductors, great and small, 
have treated Handel's score as painters treat a lay- 
figure, dressing it up in any fantastic costume which 
may suit their convenience, and shaking off all 
responsibility by declaring that such embellishments 
are absolutely necessary for the modern public? 
Additional orchestral parts to Handel's Oratorios are 
continually played without the slightest intimation 
to the audience that such interpolations are sub- 
mitted for the public approval ; and the consequence 
is that only the few acquainted with the original 
scores can form any definite idea how much of the 
instrumentation belongs to Handel and how much to 
modern renovators. To enquire into Handel's 
motives for leaving many of his scores unsupported 
by wind instruments would lead us into a labyrinth 
of investigation unnecessary on the present occasion. 
Certain, however, it is that although he has written 
trombone parts to Saul — although we know that on 
many occasions he has made use of all the instru- 
ments in our modern orchestra, with the exception 
of the clarionet, cornet-a-piston, and ophicleide— 
although in the MS. to his Firework Music the over- 
ture has twenty- four hautboys, twelve bassoons, nine 
trumpets, nine horns, three pairs of kettle-drums, a 
serpent, and a double-bass — many of his most 
gigantic choruses (including "For unto us a child is 
born," in the Messiah) are left entirely without the 
accompaniment of wind instruments. Schcelcher, in 
his Life of Handel, says—" If the instrumental 
portions of Handel's Oratorios, as they were executed 
under his direction, had not been burnt at the 
destruction of Covent Garden Theatre in 1808, we 
should doubtless have been astonished at their ampl: 
tude, for we should there have found the ' Briareus 
with a hundred hands.' A few scattered fragments 
serve to show that he sometimes added extra accom 
paniments." And he afterwards even hazards the 
conjecture that Mozart in introducing flutes, from 
bones, and French horns into the Messiah, only 
partly did over again what the author had already 
done. Without positively endorsing this opinion, 
there can be no question that the desire to strengthen 
the instrumental scores of Handel, as they are handed 
down to us in the published editions, has existed in 
the mind of at least one great composer besides 
Mozart ; for although Mr. Macfarren declares in his 



preface that Mendelssohn declined to write extra 
parts for Israel in Egypt, when editing it for the 
Handel Society, we think that the following extract 
from one of his published letters to Simrock, of 
Bonn, dated from Berlin, 10th July, 1838, will suffi- 
ciently prove that what he refused to do for England 
he offered to do for Germany : — 

"Would it not be well worth while (he writes) for any publisher 
in Germany to publish just now some of Handel's principal 
Oratorios from the original scores ? This ought to be done by sub- 
scription, which would, I think, be successful, as not one of these 
scores exists with us. I thought of composing the organ parts for 
this purpose ; they must, however, appear in small notes in the 
score, or in notes of another colour, so that, first, those who wished 
it could have Handel pure ; second, my organ parts in addition if 
required, and where there was an organ ; and third, in a supplement, 
the organ part arranged for clarionets, bassoons, and other wind 
instruments of the modern orchestra, when no organ can be had. 
Such a score would be useful to all institutes for Oratorio music, 
and we should at last have the true Handel in Germany, not .one 
first dipped in the waters of the Moselle and thoroughly diluted. 
I was assured in England, that a very considerable number of sub- 
scribers to such a score might be procured there. What do you 
think of this ? 

Here then seems to be ample proof that the most 
eminent admirers of Handel have been desirous that 
an edition of his works should be printed, in which 
extra parts adapted to our modern orchestra should 
appear, guaranteed by a name which would be at 
once accepted by the public. In the laudable desire 
to supply this want, Mr. Macfarren has written such 
additional accompaniments for Israel in Egypt as 
appeared to him called for throughout the work ; 
and, granting that it is better to possess a recognized 
edition of these modifications and additions than to 
depend upon those supplied for the occasion by less 
practised hands, the only question appears to be 
whether he has executed his task well or ill. 

The performance of the Oratorio at the Norwich 
Festival unfortunately rendered it impossible for us 
to pronounce an opinion upon this point ; for in spite 
of Mr. Macfarren's assertion that his extra parts 
were written to be performed where there was no 
organ, a positive organ part was played right through 
it. As well as we could judge, however, the effect 
of the additional accompaniments was exceedingly 
good, especially in the wood instruments, which are 
used with the utmost judgment throughout. The 
alteration in the trumpet parts need only be adhered 
to when no such performer as Mr. Harper happens 
to be in the orchestra ; and even then we can scarcely 
see in the original score any passages which a toler- 
ably experienced player would find too difficult. The 
thickness observable in many of the choruses, no 
doubt, arose from the blending of the organ with the 
added wind parts ; but, even with this drawback, 
the effect was excellent in many parts, the brass in- 
struments lending a brightness to the instrumenta- 
tion which no organ part could supply alone. The 
recitatives, accompanied by chords on the stringed 
instruments, must be regarded not only as a great 
improvement upon the traditional scrape upon the 
violoncello, but is no doubt very much nearer to the 
manner in which they were performed in Handel's 
time, since at least one professor now living can 
recollect the well known Joah Bates — who may be 
looked upon as a connecting link between Handel's 
day and our own — accompanying these recitatives 
upon the pianoforte. 

The execution of the choral portions of Israel in 
Egypt was, on the whole, exceedingly good. " The 
Hailstone Chorus," and "The Horse and his rider " 
were not only steadily given, but the gradations of 
tone were well observed. A want of due attention 
to intonation is, however, decidedly perceptible. 
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especially as contrasted with the Birmingham choir, 
where the entire body of voices seems more regulated 
by that unity of feeling which is the essential charac- 
teristic of the highest class of choral singing. The 
solo parts were most effectively sustained by Madlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Kudersdorff, Madlle. Anna Drasdil, 
Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. Mr. 
Cummings not only gave the whole of the music 
which was assigned to him, but also that set down 
for Mr. Sims Reeves (for whom an apology was 
made on the score of indisposition) and proved him- 
self both able and willing to help a brother artist. 
Madlle. Drasdil, although evidently suffering from 
nervousness, displayed an excellent contralto voice, 
and sang like an accomplished artist throughout the 
work. A word of especial praise must be given to 
Madame Rudersdorff, who declaimed with noble 
energy the sustained notes leading into the final 
chorus. The rule forbidding any audible expression 
of approbation on the part of the audience made the 
reception of the Oratorio appear somewhat cold ; 
but there can be little doubt that the performance 
of the work was in every respect highly creditable 
to all concerned in it ; and the general feeling was 
that this great triennial Festival had been most 
successfully inaugurated. 

The second morning's performance, in the presence 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, consisted of 
Costa's Oratorio Naaman, conducted by the com- 
poser. We have already spoken at length upon this 
work, and can only add that a more intimate ac 
quaintance with it has confirmed the impression that 
although rarely, if ever, rising to the sublimity of 
sacred music, it is full of clever writing, and abounds 
with contrapuntal effects, and clear and bright in- 
strumentation such as could only proceed from the 
pen of an accomplished musician, and a thorough 
master of orchestral and choral resources. With the 
slight drawback of the interruptions caused by the 
Royal visit already alluded to, the Oratorio went 
well, the choruses being throughout sung with a 
precision which could only have been the result of a 
careful and judicious training. The music, sung at 
Birmingham by Madlle. Adelina Patti, was on this 
occasion given with the utmost intelligence and 
refinement by Madlle. Tietjens ; Madame Rudersdorff 
was the Shunamite woman, and Tirana was assigned 
to Madlle Drasdil, a character eminently suited to 
her voice and style. Mr. Sims Reeves (who 'sang 
with evident effort) was Naaman, Mr. Cummings 
Gehazi, and Mr. Santley Elisha. We need scarcely 
say that the brilliant quartet, "Honour and Glory," 
produced its usual effect, although Mr. Sims Reeves 
could scarcely sustain his voice with sufficient cer- 
tainty to give the opening solo with his accustomed 
vigour. The Oratorio was preceded by Spohr's 
Anthem " Oh blessed, for ever blessed are they," a 
musicianlike and graceful composition, but scarcely 
perhaps worthy of being awakened from its long and 
peaceful slumber. 

Thursday morning's performance was the most 
interesting to the musician, as it contained a selection 
from Handel's Passion Music, and the new Cantata 
St. Cecilia, composed expressly for the Festival by 
Mr. Benedict. The performance of the Passion 
Music was a bold experiment on the part of Mr. 
Benedict, for assuredly so grave and sublime a 
subject is scarcely suitable for a mixed audience in 
a concert-room. Musicians, however, will thank the 
zealous conductor for calling attention to a work 



which, although fragmentary, and intended only for 
a religious service, contains some writing of the 
highest order; the opening chorus "From the chains 
of sin," especially, being remarkable for a bold and 
vigorous treatment of the voices ; and the chorales — 
thoroughly Lutheran in character, although, we be- 
lieve, Handel's own composition — being too genuine 
specimens of purely sacred music to be allowed 
to remain uncared for in the libraries of the curious. 
We must also mention the chorus, "Seize him," 
which is instinct with the Handelian vigour, although, 
like most of the choruses, so short as to disappoint 
the expectation of those who have been so long ac- 
customed to listen to the composer's largely developed 
choral movements in his Oratorios. The solos are 
formal, and generally merely pieces of religious de- 
clamation. The air " Break my heart," is, however, 
full of tender pathos ; and the calm and devotional 
beauty of the commencement of the air " Oh dry 
thine eyes " (exquisitely sung, without accompani- 
ment, by Madame Rudersdorff), made itself felt by 
even the most impassive auditor. Amongst the most 
prominent pieces must also be mentioned a duet, 
" Must my child," which is elegantly written, but 
somewhat conventional in style ; and a tenor solo, 
" Saviour see," a true outpouring of deep repentance 
and earnest hope of forgiveness. The solo parts 
were exceedingly well given by Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Weiss. 
Upon the majority of the listeners the effect of this 
selection was one of weariness; but, as we have 
before said, the highest sacred writing in music is 
not to be judged by a holiday audience at a morning 
concert. The Oratorio, semi-dramatic as it must of 
necessity be, should not be confounded with a work 
like the Passion Music, which is essentially an em- 
bodiment of the most awful passages in scripture 
history, and should be reverently listened to in a 
religious building without a thought but of the 
fidelity of the scene thus reproduced by the composer. 
That Bach and Handel have both succeeded in the 
delineation of this subject is one more proof how 
deeply-seated was the religious feeling in both these 
great composers ; and as Bach's Passion Music has 
been lately resuscitated, through the energetic ex- 
ertions of Professor Bennett, we cannot be too 
grateful to Mr. Benedict for placing that of Handel 
before the public in a manner so thoroughly worthy 
of the occasion. 

Mr. Benedict's Cantata, St. Cecilia, is unquestion- 
ably by far the best work that he has yet given to 
the world. How favourite a subject this has always 
been with composers is well known to all musicians ; 
but Mr. Chorley, the author of the present libretto, 
has most felicitously treated the legend in a dramatic 
form, and has therefore not interfered with other 
works bearing the same name, which are, as he truly 
says, "votive odes indirectly bearing on the power 
of the art, of which Cecilia is patron saint." The 
instrumental prelude opens with a theme thoroughly 
in keeping with the subject of the composition, the 
stately and impressive character of which is after- 
wards well contrasted with staccato passages for the 
basses, and the harp at the close of the movement is 
most happily introduced. The opening chorus " Let 
their lutes play the loudest," is full of beauties, the 
graceful and melodious writing for the voices being 
so artistically combined with the orchestral effects 
as to lead the hearer onward without the slightest 
sense of weariness. The changes of key too, es- 
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pecially an enharmonic transition from A flat to E, 
four sharps, give a peculiar freshness to this compo- 
sition, which is, in our opinion, the best chorus 
throughout the work. The tenor air which follows, 
the scena and duet " Oh my Lord," for soprano 
and tenor, and the solo for Cecilia, with chorus, 
"Praise the Lord," are admirable examples of pure 
vocal writing. After a tenor air, " A wondrous 
change," a bright little chorus of angels " From our 
home," steals in like a ray of sunshine ; and if we at 
all object to this prettily written composition, it is 
because the music is not that of angels, but of fairies ; 
a reminiscence of Oberon excusable enough in a 
pupil of Weber, has led Mr. Benedict from Heaven 
to earth. The next air, for the Prefect, is a good 
piece of passionate writing ; and this is followed by 
a beautiful contralto song, " Father, whose blessing 
we entreat," which, detached from the Cantata, is 
likely, we think, to become popular. The anthem 
" God is our hope and strength," leads us to imagine 
that Mr. Benedict would scarcely be great in solid 
ecclesiastical writing. The choral subject, altered 
in rhythm, is the commencing phrase in the prelude 
to the Cantata ; and although it is smoothly written 
for the voices, the fugal treatment seems somewhat 
laboured, and the contrapuntal contrivances seldom 
appear spontaneous. A very good scena, duet and 
chorus, "Is this the bride? " is succeeded by a well 
instrumented and effective funeral march. The 
whole of the composer's energy and artistic power 
seem to have been thrown into the scena and 
finale, which is not only the best composition that 
we have ever heard from Mr. Benedict, but the most 
effective piece of sacred dramatic writing furnished 
us by any living composer. The climax is masterly 
in the extreme ; and so unmistakable was the effect 
upon the hearers, that the conclusion of the work 
was followed by an enthusiastic burst of applause, 
and the composer was called forward to receive the 
hearty congratulations of the audience. We need 
scarcely say that the solo parts, sung by Madlle. 
Tietjens, Madlle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley, were given to perfection, Madlle. Tietjens, 
especially, singing the final scena with a solemn 
power rarely heard in sacred music. 

Of the performance of the Messiah, on Thursday 
morning, little need be said. Every seat was occu- 
pied, and additional ones were provided wherever 
available space could be found. The principal 
vocalists were Madlle. Tietjens, Madlle. Drasdil, 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Santley. Most of these singers are too well known 
to need even a passing word of commendation ; but 
it is due to Miss Edith Wynne to say that she gave 
the air " How ^beautiful are the feet," in a highly 
finished and refined manner. 

We have left ourselves but small space for a men- 
tion of the evening concerts ; but with the exception 
of Mr. Sullivan's new Overture, there was really 
little to comment upon. Beethoven's Symphony in 
F (No. 8), and Mendelssohn's music to the " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream," were two of the best works 
performed ; but these are now so familiar to concert 
frequenters as to be welcomed as old friends. A 
vocal quartet, by Randegger, "All' Alba," composed 
for the occasion, deserves mention as the work of an 
accomplished musician, although it bears the traces 
of haste in its construction ; and Mr. Osborne's 
song, " The Cloud," sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
is an effective setting of Shelley's beautiful poetry. 



Mr. Sullivan's Overture, In Memoriam, was 
written, we understand, in affectionate remembrance 
of his late father, and was composed expressly for 
the Norwich Festival. This tribute of feeling entitles 
the author to our respect and sympathy ; but art is 
inexorable, and thinks not of the worker but of the 
work. Mr. Sullivan has a talent which should not 
be trifled with. He has thoughts which so dazzle 
him by their brilliancy that he is too little prone to 
reflect whither they lead him. His instrumentation 
— never weak or conventional, and often remarkable 
for novel and effective combinations — enables him to 
dress up these thoughts so attractively that he can 
calculate with certainty upon their effect. In his 
Symphony, lately performed at the Musical Society, 
portions are to be found so full of beauty that we 
long to extract them from a work which, in spite of 
its great merit, can scarcely, we think, take rank 
with even the early Symphonies of the great com- 
posers. His present Overture, pathetic and powerful 
as it is in subject and treatment, is one more instance 
that continuity of design cannot be compensated for 
by facility of invention. To us it appears that Mr. 
Sullivan, relying upon his natural qualifications, 
writes seldom and quickly ; and that he rarely sub- 
jects his works to that rigid self examination which 
alone can enable him to do full justice to his powers. 
Having spoken thus freely, and with the utmost 
good faith, of a young composer who has earned a 
claim on our earnest and attentive consideration, we 
confess to have derived much pleasure from hearing 
his new Overture, In Memoriam, which not only 
contains many exceedingly beautiful ideas, but aptly 
expresses the feeling which dictated its composition. 
The wailing subject at the commencement (a proof 
of the power of throwing real pathos into a major 
key) at once determines the characteristic feature of 
the composition ; and the Allegro, in the minor, is 
bold and well marked. The power, however, to 
grasp these ideas and mould them into a perfect work 
is wanting. Beautiful thoughts, delicate and happily 
combined instrumentation, are scattered throughout 
the composition ; but the work drags ; and had it 
not been for the brilliant climax, which wound the 
audience up to a pitch of enthusiasm, we doubt 
whether the Overture, with all its beauties, would 
have met with more than a moderate amount of 
success. As it was, the applause was loud and pro- 
longed ; and the young composer was called forward 
to receive a tribute of admiration from a most atten- 
tive and appreciative audience. 

Mr. Benedict conducted the whole of the perform- 
ances (with the exception of Costa's Oratorio, 
Naaman,~) with an untiring zeal and energy 
which reflected the utmost credit upon him; and 
Norwich may indeed feel proud at having secured the 
services of so excellent and conscientious a musician. 
Artistically the Festival of this year has been in the 
highest degree interesting ; and if, as we hear, 
the actual receipts are not so large as in 1863, few 
will be found to regret so slight a loss in money, 
when it is considered how much the city has gained 
in honour. 



HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 

Mit. Mai-leson has given during the past month a series of per- 
formances extending over a fortnight. Faust, Norma, Der Freischutz, 
II lYovatore, and Le Nozze di Figaro have been the operas selected; 
and all these works have drawn large audiences. A morning per- 
formance of Don Giovanni has also been given, in which Mr. Santley 
added one more to his many operatic triumphs by his singing of the 
part of Leporello. SIgnor Morini, who was the original representative 
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of Faust, in Gounod's opera at the Theatre-Lyrique, was engaged for 
the occasion to sing this part ; and although he displayed a good 
voice and style, we doubt whether he will become a favourite with 
the audiences at Her Majesty's Theatre, His manner of singing is 
thoroughly French ; and he has scarcely sufficient power to sustain 
many parts of the trying music M. Gounod has given to his hero. 
Signor Arditi conducted the performances, as usual. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The thirty-fifth season of this Society was inaugurated on the 
23rd ult. by a performance of Beethoven's Mass in C, and 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise. Both these works are now so 
thoroughly known that the audience go rather to enjoy, than to 
discover, their manifold beauties ; and it is enough to say, there- 
fore, that choraliats and instrumentalists exerted themselves on this 
occasion with their usual success. In the Mass, the principal 
vocalists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Lyall, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. The audience expressed the 
usual dissatisfaction at the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves in 
Mendelssohn's Cantata; although it was announced that he was 
" disabled by severe hoarseness "; but his place was ably supplied 
by Mr. Lyall, who, if we recollect rightly, proved himself equally 
ready and competent on a similar occasion last season. Mr. Costa. 
received a warm welcome on his appearance in the orchestra. On 
the 7th inst. Mozart's Requiem and Handel's Dettingm Te Deum will 
be performed. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In addition to the usual excellent miscellaneous concerts given 
weekly at this establishment, a performance of Handel's Alexander's 
Feast took place on the 17th ult., the principal vocalists being 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The choruses were excellently given, under the con- 
ductorship of Herr Manns, who seems resolved that the Crystal 
Palace audiences shall have no reason to complain of the quality of 
the programmes when the selection of the music rests with himself, 
The work was listened to with the utmost attention throughout. 



MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

The ninth season commenced on the 5th ult., when an attractive, 
but by no means novel, programme was provided. Madame Arabella 
Goddard was the pianist, and performed Beethoven's "Moonlight ' 
Sonata with her accustomed ease ; the last moment, especially, 
being dashed off with the fluency which is the ruling characteristic 
of her performance. Mendelssohn's Trio in D minor, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, was well played; and Mr. Santley 
gave Gounod's "Valley," and a song by Arthur Sullivan, "Aweary 
lot is thine fair maid," in his usual finished style. We look forward 
with pleasure to the appearance of Madame Schumann at these 
concerts. 



Miss Gxyn gave a thoroughly intellectual reading 

of Macbeth at St. James's Hall, on the 23rd ult., and was aided on 
the occasion by Mr. Leslie's Choir, who sang the music (popularly, 
but we believe falsely, attributed to Locke) with their usual pre- 
cision and refinement. Miss Edmonds, Miss Fosbrooke, and Miss 
Barnett sustained the parts of the Witches, and Hecate was sung by 
Mr. Winn. 

The London Ballad and Glee Union gave a Concert 

at the Lecture Hall, Tottenham, on Saturday evening, the 3rd ult., 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert Souse. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Emily Dixon, Miss Flora Lamb, Mr. W. Cooke, Mr. H. 
Scuse, Mr. W. Turner, and Mr. Rowcliffe. Mr. S. Percy presided 
at the pianoforte. 

The members of St. Matthew's Choral Society, 

Stepney, under the conductorship of Mr. E. Allen, gave a Concert of 
sacred and secular music in the Burdett Hall on Tuesday evening, 
October 30th. The soprano part was allotted to Miss E. Dixon, who 
delighted the audience in the air, " With verdure clad." Miss Lucy 
Newson ("Contralto) sang with great feeling " O rest in the Lord," 
while Mr. J. Herbert Scuse and Mr. S. Crome, whose reputation is 
well known at the East, received well-merited encores in the fiolos 
assigned to them. The secular part of the programme was well 
received. The choir sang very steadily throughout the evening. 
Mr. R. Coleman presided at the pianoforte and harmonium. The 
concert gave great satisfaction to a numerous and respectable 
audience. 

The 41st Concert, under the direction of Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, in connexion with the " Saturday popular entertainments," 
was given at the Lecture hall, Tottenham, on the 17th ult. Vocalists, 
Misses Annie Laroche and M. Perfect Harding ; Messrs. Goodacre, 
Bush, Colquhoun, H. Thomas, and F. A. Bridge. Pianist, Miss E 
Stirling. 

On Thursday evening, the 22nd ult., a Concert 

was give at St. Saviour's Mission Schools, Poplar, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. F. A. Bridge. Vocalists— Miss Annie Laroche, Miss M. 
Perfect Harding, Mr. W. Bush, Mr, G. Colquhoun, Mr. H. Goodacre, 
Mr. T. M. Murphy, Mr. A. Kennedy and Mr. F. A. Bridge. Pianist, 
Miss E. Stirling. The room was crowded, and there is no doubt 
that the fund for the maintenance of the Schools (in aid of which 
the concert was given) will be greatly benefitted. 



The Annual Concert by the members of the John 

Knox Choral Society, in aid of the funds of the Sunday Schools, took 
place at the Beaumont Institution, Mile End, on Tuesday evening, 
the 13th ult., when Handel's Samson was performed. Principal 
Vocalists—Miss Kate Frankford, Miss Lucy Newson, Mr. J. Reed 
LarwiU, Mr. Ralph Wilkinson and Mr. F. A. Bridge. There was a 
full baud and chorus of about 100 performers. Leader, Mr. Gurson ; 
Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper; Drums, Mr. Willis; Harmonium, Miss 
Gurson. Conductor, Mr. T. H., Hodd. 

The North London Choral Union gave its first 

Concert in Albion Hall, London Wall, on Friday, the lffth ult., 
under the conductorship of M. R. Basset The programme con- 
sisted of selections from Handel's Oratorio, Judas Maccabeeus. Miss 
R. Denham was extremely effective in the solo, " From mighty 
KingB," aud also in her duet with Miss Lee, "Oh lovely peace," 
the latter of which wasenthusiasticallyencored. Mr.D.Batchelor, in 
" Call forth thy powers, "and Mr. W. Morris, in "Arm, arm ye brave," 
were also well received. The other vocalists were Mr. Lambert, 
Miss Turner, and Miss Crawley. The choruses were Bung with 
much precision and spirit. 

A Concert under the direction of Mr. H. Buckland, 

was given at Carter Street Literary Institution, Walworth, 
on Tuesday, the 13th ult., the solo performers being Miss Blanche 
Reeves, Mr. Carter, Mr. T. Rogers, and Mr. Henry Buckland. To 
Miss Reeves (who possesses an excellent soprano voice) fell a very 
heavy share of the programme, the songs, " Tell me, my heart " and 
" Within a mile " (both of which received double encores), the solos 
in Daughter of Error and the "Tramp" choruB, the duet, "The 
Syren and Friar,"with Mr. H. Buckland, and the Trios with Messrs. 
Rogers and Buckland, "Maiden fair, a word I pray" (encored), 
and " Hark 'tis the Indian drum." Mr. Buckland was in good 
voice, and his singing was particularly effective in Handel's " Haste 
thee nymph." The choral parts were not so well done as might be 
wished. Mr. Carter obtained an encore for " Love's request," and 
Mr. Rogers for " The Muleteer," from Balfe's Rose of CastiUe. Mr. 
Stephens was an able accompanyist ; and altogether the concert was 
a decided success. 

A testimonial consisting of an edition of "Hymns 

Ancient and Modern ") with an illuminated vote of thanks and 
address, was presented to the Rev. A. W. Pitcher, late Chaplain 
of the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c, 
by the Chapel choir and members of the Victoria Park Sacred 
Choral Association, for his kindness and assistance in the pro- 
motion of Choral services in the Chapel. The presentation took 
place on the 12th ult., at the residence of the choir-master, Mr. 
Harvey, in Adelphi Terrace, near the Hospital ; the written address 
being signed by him and the sub-choir-master, as also the president, 
Mr. J.W.Brooks, and another on behalf of the choir. The meeting 
concluded with a selection of muBic from the work referred to, 
which was rendered the more effective by the accompaniment of 
one of Alexandre's harmonium pianos. 

Madame Parepa, who has returned to America for 

a short professional tour during the dull part of the London year, 
is spoken of in the most flattering terms by the American press. 
In every city she has visited she has excited the utmost enthusiasm, 
not only by her high artistic qualities, but by her kindness and 
urbanity of manner. No greater proof of the estimation in which 
she is held by the Americans can be adduced than the fact that her 
second visit has been even more successful than her first. We 
understand that she will return to England at the commencement of 
the musical season. 

Dr. Spark's Ode to Labour, which we have already 

spoken of in our account of the opening of the Industrial Exhibition 
at the Agricultural Hall, was, we understand, again performed, 
with an equal amount of success, on the closing day. 

The Congregation of Trinity Church, Carlisle- 
street, Lambeth, presented their late Organist, Mr. G. J. Francis, 
on his retirement from the situation, with a very handsome gold 
watch-chain, as a remembrance of their appreciation of his services. 
The presentation took place in the school-room adjoining the 
Church on the 24th of October. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Lecture 

Hall of the Altrincham and Bowdon Literary Institution, a first 
class Concert was given, conducted by Mr. Charles Halle*, of Man- 
chester. The pianoforte performance of Mr. Hall6 was, of course, 
the principal feature of the entertainment ; but the attraction of the 
concert was materially increased by the excellent violin playing of 
Mr. Carrodus, and of M. Lavigne on the oboe. The vocalists were 
Miss Banks and Madame Laura Baxter, and the accompaniments 
were excellently played by Mr. R. Andrews, who has recently come 
to resido in Bowdon. The concert was, in every respect, highly 
successful ; and it was a matter of sincere congratulation that the 
acoustical properties of the new room were all that could be 
desired. 

Testimonial to Dr. Chipp. — The following 

address, signed by Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P., and a large number of 
the leading inhabitants of Belfast, has just been presented to 
Dr. Chipp, Organist of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, in that city, 
accompanied by a purse of upwards of one hundred guineas: — 
"Dear Sir, — Your friends in Belfast, and some members of your 
Vocal Union Class, request your acceptance of this trifling token of 
their esteem and regard, as a mark of their appreciation of your 
musical genius and talent, and your disinterested efforts to further 



